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in England, and declared that, unless French aid were accorded to Spain, she would seek an ally elsewhere. The statement was well calculated to awaken jealousy of England; and members came to the conclusion that the islanders were seeking, in the temporary weakness of France, to bully the Court of Madrid out of its just rights. Consequently the whole matter was referred to the ncxvly appointed Diplomatic Committee which supervised the work of the Foreign Office.1 As this body now practically controlled French diplomacy, everything became uncertain; and it is not surprising that Pitt and Leeds declined to disarm now that the question of peace or war depended on an emotional Assembly and its delegates.
At the head of this new controlling body was Mirabeau. As Reporter of the Committee he held a commanding position, which was enhanced by his splendid eloquence, forceful personality, and knowledge of the shady by-paths of diplomacy. The Report which he presented to the Assembly on 25th August was, in effect, his. While minimizing the importance of the Nootka dispute, scoffing at the old diplomacy, and declaring that Europe would not need any diplomacy when there were neither despots nor slaves, he yet proposed that, pending the advent of that glorious age, France must not abrogate her treaties but continue to respect them until they had been subjected to revision. Further, in place of the Family Compact of the Kings of France and Spain, he proposed to substitute a National Compact, based on the needs of the two nations. On the following day he continued his speech and moved that France and Spain should form a national treaty in the interests of peace and conformable to "the principles of justice which will ever form the policy of the French." What was far more significant, he himself added a rider for the immediate armament of forty-five sail of the line and a proportionate number of smaller vessels. This was carried immediately.4
Seeing that the Assembly passed this vote at the very time
1 "Despatches of Earl Cower (1790-1792)," 23, edited by Mr. Oscar Browning. Gower succeeded Dorset as ambassador at Paris on aoth June 1790.
9 "Travaux de Mirabeau," iv, 24-49, which shows that this was not (he work of the Assembly, but the proposal of Mirabeau. W. A. Miles reported (" Cori-esp.," i, 255), that Mirabeau received from the Spanish ambassador one thousand lattis ft'or for carrying this proposal.-<•   ?--  I tu r«tt«i toiurtn   rtl   lint rtiiiwri   tmtn  \\i« Sft^iiiiln   t t»i.<tt      |lr   j>Mn]
